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1853 accept-the Vienna Note without amendments, and the Turks are ----- altogether on their high horse. Who can wonder after all that has
^T- 66 happened? Our joint labours were thrown overboard in the beginning of the month, and they think it hard to be so used. They have better motives, however, for following their present course. The Note proposed to them was not safe, and I think they have no less justly than courageously held their own. As the Emperor Nicholas had accepted, the shock may be awful, and it is difficult to say what will be the end of it.
26 Aug.           I have eased my mind by writing what I think to Clarendon
privately. The whole state of things is infinitely disagreeable. But the accounts from the Turkish army are good, and the spirit of the Government is up. I hope they will \^ prudent and//AT/ at home. I look forward to the answers to my last despatches with anxiety. 1 feel confident of being right, but seeing the tone and temper of thoj*e who prevail in the Cabinet I scarcely know what to expect. If care be not taken our influence here will be cut up for many a day to come.
To Lord          I hope you will not infer from my irregularity in replying to your
H?^ley'      notes that I am indifferent to the advantage of receiving them.    The 28 Aug.
fact is that one can never get leisure at the right time.    Kvcn wife
and children sometimes go to the wall. My consolation with respect to you is that, seeing the despatches, you know all that is worth knowing. We are of course looking forward with anxiety to the result of the last batch. I always apprehended that extreme fear of a war would increase the danger of it. The uses and effects of protesting instead of trumpeting, when the occupation took place, have not perhaps been sufficiently appreciated. In advising the moderate course, I believed it to be the best road to a final triumph. Among the consequences to be expected was that of increased preparation for war on this side of the Danube, with a proportionate increase of confidence here, and of motive for requiring an effective and durable settlement. While this was working high, the Porte felt, not perhaps without reason, that it had been somewhat coolly treated at Vienna. Whatever proceeds from that quarter is as much suspected here as it is trusted at Petersburg. De la Cour is in a great fuss. He works secretly, and, as he fancies, without my knowledge. Fortunately I have still some means of control, and use them quietly to avoid disputes. Patience I conceive to be our best watchword for the present. I hope our next instructions may be such as to enable us to work together with a fair prospect of guiding the Porte to a safe, though peaceful, conclusion of this " eventful history."
Bud's amended Note was recommended from London with so